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Editorial Comment 


The Common Sense of City Planning 


GROWING Southern city decided re- 
A cently that it needed some method of 

directing and controlling real estate 
development. It had never had either a 
formal or informal planning body, so noth- 
ing resembling a city plan existed. The city 
council, undaunted by the lack of guidance 
which an adequate plan would have offered, 
went ahead and passed a complete zoning 
ordinance. The restrictions of a zoning ordi- 
nance and the areas of varying land uses 
which it establishes are such that the action 
of this council results in establishing the 
future pattern of that city. In other words— 
in the absence of a city plan—council has 
put the cart before the horse. Its zoning or- 
dinance will not be a tool for making a gen- 
eral city plan effective; instead its effect will 
be to determine the plan of the city by arbi- 
trarily fixing future real estate use and de- 
velopment. 

Such an enactment is a result of the failure 
to appreciate the function of city planning 
and its relation not only to zoning but to 
other city activities. Planning is not in itself 
an end of government; its function is to 


direct and guide the efforts of other city ac- 
tivities toward an orderly, thought-out de- 
velopment. It is not an activity which can 
properly be adopted and discarded at will by 
the stroke of a pen or a vote of council. 

If someone were to say today that his city 
cannot yet afford budgeting, he would be 
laughed at. Why? Because we recognize that 
budgeting is not an added service of govern- 
ment, but merely an attempt to control and 
guide existing activities. Similarly, the fail- 
ure of some to recognize planning does not 
mean that existing activities will not be vital 
factors in the determination of future pat- 
terns. It means simply that the future will, 
in effect, be determined by haphazard and 
arbitrary action instead of by a conscious, 
thought-out plan. 

Every time that a decision is made as to 
the materials for, and the design and location 
of, any city project, the die of future devel- 
opment is being cast regardless of whether 
it is called planning. Every time that one 
makes a determination of the type of bond 
to issue, a decision affecting operations in 
later years is being made. Every time a 
utility franchise is granted, the city is com- 
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mitting itself for the future. Planning, then, 
cannot rightfully be considered as a function 
that “we'll get around to some day.” Those 
activities which it guides are present today, 
and the absence of planning today cannot 
but be felt. 

Perhaps one reason for the lag in the de- 
velopment of planning as compared to the 
similar function of budgeting lies in the for- 
malization often associated with the words 
“city planning.” By many, city planning is 
thought to be something which can be had 
only with a state enabling act and a formally 
appointed commission. Under such a concept, 
many officials feel that their city simply does 
not have the function, “city planning,” and 
therefore they can forget it. 

Actually, city planning is merely another 
staff or advisory service for the administra- 
tor carried on by an agency with personnel 
properly equipped to aid him in the executive 
duty of combining the results of research and 
public opinion into concrete programs for the 
guidance of administrative action. The vest- 
ing of responsibility for this function in an 
agency or individual need not depend upon 
any formalization by state legislature or city 
council—it may properly be treated as are 
similar functions and simply established as 
an advisory arm of the executive. Indeed, 
even in those cities having formalized plan- 
ning bodies, such an agency should be an 
advisory group for the executive and ordi- 
narily should not be burdened with admin- 
istrative duties. 

The purpose of the planning agency is not 
to establish a policy for the community; it 
does not remove itself from everyday affairs 
to make plans to be carried out at some time 
in the future. It does systematically organize 
the results of its work into a definite “master 
plan.” But this is a plan which is originally 
prepared with the guidance and practical 
recommendations of the executive. It is a 
plan which may be periodically modified to 
meet changing conditions and opinions and 


unforeseen complications. It is not an arbi- 
trary, unyielding, iron-clad control of the 
future. It is nothing more nor less than a 
flexible guiding program intended primarily 
to aid the chief executive in correlating his 
immediate and long-run programs. 

It should not be thought that the recogni- 
tion of planning results in an arbitrary de- 
termination of future development of the 
city. Actually, it is the absence of planning 
which causes arbitrary determination of fu- 
ture city development. The highway reloca- 
tion of today will have its effect on tomor- 
row’s traffic flow regardless of whether 
tomorrow’s traffic flow is considered today. 
The housing project of 1939 will affect the 
real estate values of 1950 regardless of 
whether real estate values of 1950 are con- 
sidered in 1939. Current bond issues will 
have to be redeemed in the future regardless 
of whether or not we study the city’s entire 
redemption requirements before issuing. 
Planning is not some mysterious force which 
when established suddenly results in our fu- 
ture’s being bound by present actions. On the 
contrary, it frankly recognizes that present 
actions do partly determine future actions 
and attempts to consider what is done today 
in light of what will be done in the future. 
It considers as one the actions of both the 
present and the future so that they may be 
planned to fit together to form a pattern in- 
stead of a maze. 

To attempt to operate over a period of 
years without an approximate guiding plan, 
named a city plan, is just as illogical as 
would be an attempt to operate for one year 
without a detailed guiding plan, named a 
budget. Let us forget any preconceptions as 
to the formalization shrouding the words 
“city planning” and recognize it for what it 
is—merely the meeting of the need for a 
competent advisory service to carry on for 
the executive another of those functions 
which he finds his time too limited to conduct 
personally. 
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The Professional Heritage of City Managers 


By J. BRYAN MILLER* 
City Manager, Wichita Falls, Texas 


In this presidential address, delivered at the ICMA’s twenty-sixth 
annual conference in Detroit on October 9, Mr. Miller, the outgoing 
president, reviews the development of the city-manager profession. 


T IS indeed gratifying to me that, even 
with world war clouds hovering over us, 
129 city managers have been able to 

leave their cities and journey here for the 
twenty-sixth annual conference of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. We 
cannot afford to miss the training—bringing 
ourselves up to date—offered each year in 
these conferences. “Competence in any field 
of endeavor, particularly directing the activ- 
ities of a modern city, requires training and 
retraining.” That is why we are here. 

It has become a tradition in our Associa- 
tion that the principal address of every pres- 
ident shall be given not when he is inaugu- 
rated but at the end of his term of office. 
Whatever may have been the origin of this 
tradition, I think it has proved to be a wise 
one. What I might have said when I as- 
sumed this office a year ago would have 
been just one man’s opinion. I could have 
told you some of my experiences as a city 
manager, some of which might have been in- 
teresting and perhaps instructive. I could 
have aired my opinions about civic or world 
affairs, but there were many present better 
qualified than I to speak along these lines. 
What I did say was that I appreciated the 
honor you had conferred upon me and that, 
with your help, I would do my best to serve 
the Association in a creditable manner. 

Election to the presidency of this Associa- 
tion is an honor, a high honor. But it is more 
than that. It is an opportunity to serve and, 
through serving, to learn. Service as an offi- 
cer of the Association has taught me a great 
deal. It has placed me in the center of our 





*Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Miller has had 18 years 
of city-manager experience in six Texas Cities. 
He was vice-president of the Association in 1936. 


common professional activities, where I 
could better relate my work as a city man- 
ager to the activities of you other managers 
and to the whole field of municipal adminis- 
tration. It has caused me to appreciate more 
fully our heritage from the years of manager 
service and from the profession. It is an 
experience I shall never forget, and it is on 
what I have learned or what I have come to 
understand more fully that I wish to talk 
for a few moments. Many of you could 
speak more eloquently than I, but, I assure 
you, none more sincerely. 

I wonder how many of us appreciate what 
this profession means to us, individually 
and as a group. Has it ever occurred to you 
that when you were first appointed a city 
manager you fell heir to your most impor- 
tant business asset? I mean, of course, the 
status and the prestige of being a city man- 
ager. The position you hold, the salary you 
command, and the career that lies before 
you are much more than the product of your 
talents or the reward for your past achieve- 
ments. They are, in part, your heritage from 
the hundreds of men who, by their service, 
their integrity, and their joint efforts toward 
self-improvement, have made the title of 
“City Manager” a badge of distinction and 
of honor. 

On the technical side alone the existence 
of a profession and a professional organiza- 
tion has been invaluable to each of us. Budg- 
eting, accounting, reporting, purchasing, 
planning, personnel regulations, specifica- 
tions, ordinances—these and their kin are 
the technique, the mechanics, the tools of 
our trade. Yet who among us can say that 
any one of these tools has been designed or 
fashioned entirely by himself? Heinrich 
Heine, the poet, said “Mark well ye proud 
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men of action; ye are nothing but the un- 
conscious instruments of the men of 
thought.” Each of us has made his own con- 
tribution and his own adjustments, to be 
sure, but most of our tools have been bor- 
rowed or copied from those of our predeces- 
sors or our contemporaries. Our professional 
organization, the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, has been invaluable to 
us in making the best practices that have 
been developed the common property of all. 
Name any of the tools of our trade that I 
have mentioned, and you will find a field to 
which our Association has made a significant 
contribution. 

There is more to our profession than the 
skillful manipulation of these tools. Every 
successful city manager has his measure of 
judgment, tact, inspiration, and vision. But, 
you may protest, these are individual char- 
acteristics, God-given talents that cannot be 
bequeathed by any group or association of 
men. It is true that some natural endow- 
ment is essential for the development of each 
of these qualities, but, as I have learned, 
they may be improved by drawing upon the 
resources of the Association. 

I have mentioned judgment as an essential 
quality of a city manager. But how does a 
man acquire good judgment? Most of us, 
I believe, would list experience as a basic 
element. Through experience we develop our 
natural abilities of analyzing situations, of 
discriminating between what is important 
and what is trivial, and of choosing between 
alternative solutions. But what a tortuous 
road it would be if we acquired our judg- 
ment only from our personal experiences. 
We would of necessity grow old and weary 
in our jobs—assuming that we could even 
keep our jobs—before our judgments were 
mature. Fortunately for us, we each have 
access to the more than seven thousand 
years of experience of other city managers. 
Their problems, their experiments, their suc- 
cesses, and their mistakes are the backlog of 
our own experience and also an ever avail- 
able reserve to supplement our personal 
judgments. 

Tact is the second quality I have listed. 
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Like judgment, tact is best developed 
through experience. For tact is more than 
a ready wit, more than a graceful manner of 
saying “no” and of getting out of tight 
places. It is based on the ability to antici- 
pate difficult situations, on an appreciation 
of how people will react to different situa- 
tions, and on the skillful art of compromise, 
There is no school like that of experience 
for teaching these subtle skills. We, as in- 
dividuals, are blessed with the heritage of 
experience bequeathed us by our predeces- 
sors. The difficulties other managers have 
encountered are warning signals by which 
we may steer our programs away from trou- 
ble. Their conflicts or harmony with coun- 
cils, department heads, or citizens should 
improve our own abilities to divine reactions 
to different programs. Their compromise and 
skillful patching up of differences are object 
lessons we cannot afford to overlook. 

Next I mentioned inspiration as an essen- 
tial quality. I would be willing to wager 
that every city manager who has been in 
office for more than a year or two has, at 
least once, been so weighed down by the 
press of details and the endless chain of 
urgent problems that he has been tempted 
to wash his hands of the whole business. The 
first flush of enthusiasm is gone, the honored 
guest, the back slapping, and the congratu- 
latory days are over, and all he can see 
ahead is trouble, work, and more trouble. 
In times like that, all his technical com- 
petence and all his natural talents are worth- 
less to him unless his sagging spirits can be 
bolstered up by a buoyant spirit, by some 
irresistible urge to carry on in the face of 
trying circumstances. I know I speak for a 
number of you when I say that the annual 
conferences of this Association are an unfail- 
ing source of inspiration. In part, it is be- 
cause misery loves company. In part, it is 
due to the new and better ideas which are 
described and which suggest ways out of my 
difficulty. But most of all, this inspiration 
comes from the realization that I am not 
fighting a lone fight, that nearly five hun- 
dred other men share my ideals and my ob- 
jectives. That sense of unity and of com- 
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radeship is a tonic that never fails to revive 
my determination. 

Also I have said that a manager must 
have vision. Our skills and our talents are 
wasted unless they are given direction and 
purpose. Vision depends not only upon how 
far and how clearly we can see, 
but also upon where we stand 
and in what direction we look. 
As individuals, our vision may 
often be limited because we are 
standing in the hollow of our 
own limited experience. Strain 
as we May we cannot peer over 
the top of our own narrow en- 
vironment and see what lies be- 
yond. But as a_ professional 
group we have a vantage point 
that gives a broader view. 

Vision also depends in part 
upon the direction we are fac- 
ing. In the merry-go-round of 
our official lives it is easy to 
lose our sense of direction and to become 
confused as to whence we came and whither 
we are going. No well-marked sign posts 
labelled “Progress Ahead,’ “Detour,” or 
“Dead End Street” will be found. Stand- 
ing together, however, the trail becomes 
much clearer. Our individual courses, when 
plotted on the same chart, reveal past and 
emerging trends. Furthermore, those of us 
who have explored new and different trails 
can, by reporting our findings, help chart 
the routes which appear to hold most prom- 
ise. 

Although I have by no means exhausted 
the values of our heritage from the city- 
manager profession and Association to us as 
individuals, I do believe I have established 
beyond all doubt our dependence on, and 
our obligation to, our common progress. How 
then can we repay our debt and keep this 
revolving fund of technical and professional 
values solvent? Without attempting to pre- 
scribe in detail what we individual members 
can and should do, I would like to suggest 
three principal types of service that each of 
us can render to our professional Associa- 
tion and in turn also further good govern- 
ment. 
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The first of these is an indirect one: serv- 
ice to the cities by whom we are employed. 
This obligation is so obvious that it needs no 
proof. Nor shall I dwell in detail on how we 
can improve our present standards of serv- 
ice. The major part of the program of this 
Conference is given over to spe- 
cific lines along which we may 
progress. I would like to em- 
phasize, however, that every- 
thing we do in our home cities 
affects the standing and reputa- 
tion of the profession as a 
whole. Every progressive step, 
every display of moral courage 
and integrity is a distinct help 
to your fellow managers and to 
those who will follow in years 
to come. On the other hand, 
every blunder, every foolish or 
selfish abuse of power is some- 
thing that will have to be lived 
down by the entire profession. 
It makes no difference whom we are with, 
the time or the place, whatever we do re- 
flects credit or discredit upon ourselves, our 
friends, our city and upon the profession 
to which we have chosen to belong. 

The second service that we can render to 
our profession is to contribute to its fund of 
knowledge. Each difficult problem we have 
to face and each device, simple or elaborate, 
by which we have conquered obstacles, has 
the making of a lesson that should be 
learned by others. Existence of our profes- 
sional organization to serve as a clearing- 
house for these ideas, devices, procedures, 
and the like has made the best tools devel- 
oped by any of us the common property of 
all. And it is only by our individual con- 
tributions that our common fund of knowl- 
edge and experience can be enlarged. 

Finally, we may serve our professional 
Association by greater reliance upon it. This 
may sound strange at first, but it is true. 
There is little point in building up our com- 
mon resources if they are not to be used. 
Through our magazine, our yearbook, our 
correspondence courses, our numerous 
pamphlets, our inquiry services, and other 
services, our Association is prepared to help 
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us in our daily work. But this cannot be 
forced upon us; we must take the initiative. 
Remember that our common fund of infor- 
mation can never be exhausted by overuse. 
Rather it is underconsumption we must 
guard against. I suggest, therefore, that we 
owe it to our Association to investigate its 
services, to see what it has to offer, and then 
make every possible use of these services in 
improving the management of our cities. It 
is only by such constant and widespread ap- 
plication that the principles, techniques, and 
standards of our profession can be tested, 
modified, and improved to the point of 
greatest usefulness. 

Just as your present position and your 
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past success depend upon what others in the 
profession have done before you, so will 
your future and that of the entire profession 
depend upon what we do now to maintain 
and to develop our Association further, 
Time and the whims of fortune alone can 
tell what successes and what disappointments 
lie in store for us as individuals. But this 
much is certain: the achievement of the 
objectives and ideals for which we as in- 
dividuals are striving rests upon our col- 
lective strength, and the final measure of 
our individual success is our devotion to, and 
service for, the profession to which we have 
chosen to belong and from which we have 
received such a rich heritage. 


Log of the City Managers’ Conference 


A highlight summary of the proceedings of the twenty- 
sixth annual conference of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association held in Detroit on October 9 to 12. 


O those who anticipate the day when 
municipal administration will be gen- 


erally accepted as a career and as a 
profession, the annual conferences of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association are 
outstanding events. The attitude of the city 
managers toward their common problems and 
responsibilities, the free exchange of new 
ideas and techniques, the progressive ideas 
propounded are reassuring evidence that pro- 
fessionalization of the municipal service is 
on its way. In fact, if any one theme could 
be said to have dominated the twenty-sixth 
annual conference at Detroit last month, that 
theme was the value of a profession and a 
professional association. 

This theme was firmly established even 


* This article is based in part on notes sub- 
mitted by 10 managers who were reporters for 
the several sessions: J. L. Gordon, Ralph D. 
Klebes, A. J. Koenig, D. C. McMillan, Lowell 
W. Monroe, Frank L. Seymour, Henry A. Sher- 
man, Theodore M. Wardwell, Ross E. Windom, 
and George R. Young. 





before the conference was officially convened. 
A new feature of this year’s program was the 
luncheon on the Sunday before the confer- 
ence formally opened for managers attending 
a conference for the first time. Hosts at this 
luncheon were the Association’s executive 
board, members of the local arrangements 
committee, and the headquarters staff. Past- 
President Irving Brower, city manager of New 
Rochelle, New York, sounded the keynote 
of this informal meeting and of the sessions 
to follow when he commented upon the in- 
creasing spirit of co-operation among city 
managers and upon their willingness to share 
their ideas and experiences with newcomers 
to the Association. Managers attending their 
first conference were urged to share this “all 
for one and one for all” spirit throughout the 
conference. 

After an informal buffet supper on Sunday 
night, October 8, those who came to the con- 
ference early were amply rewarded by the 
privilege of attending the Ford Sunday Eve- 
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ning Hour concert. The orchestral selections, 
the solos by John Charles Thomas, and the 
demonstration of how a hymn should be 
sung made this opening entertainment fea- 
ture a conference highlight. 

The opening session on Monday was de- 
voted to talks on their most difficult admin- 
istrative problems by managers attending 
the conference for the first time. These prob- 
lems, ranging from how to sustain citizen in- 
terest in efficient government to “garbage, 
that’s all,” gave an interesting insight into 
the problems of the city manager. Through- 
out this session, one could note the “old 
timers” present utter sighs of recognition as 
each of the problems was presented, and later 
in this session many suggestions were made 
from the experience of these men. Only one 
of the problems described was startling in its 
novelty. Jean Asselin, manager of La Tuque, 
Quebec, received more envy than sympathy 
when he announced that his problem was 
how to spend surplus revenues resulting from 
a revaluation of property that has doubled 
the city’s taxable value. A classification of 
the problems presented showed that three 
general problems were most common: (1) 
financial problems, (2) relief and welfare 
problems, and (3) the problem of securing 
the cooperation of city employees and offi- 
cials of other local governments. 

The conference theme of professionaliza- 
tion was doubly stressed at the luncheon 
meeting on Monday. First it was pointed 
out by the executive director that nearly 
one thousand years of manager experience 
were represented by the city managers pres- 
ent and that one hundred years of experience 
were accounted for by five men present in 
the room: William P. Hunter, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; L. J. Houston, Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia; O. O. Johnson, Three Rivers, Michi- 
gan; P. T. Mitchell, Petoskey, Michigan; 
and Henry Traxler, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
Second, the annual message of President J. 
Bryan Miller, which appears in this issue of 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, dwelt upon the pro- 
fessional heritage of city managers. Carl H. 
Peterson of Muskegon, Michigan, and presi- 
dent of the Michigan Managers’ Association, 
wielded the chairman’s gavel during this 
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luncheon meeting. 

Monday afternoon was given over to a 
sightseeing tour which included the Chrysler 
plant, Detroit’s famous city park on Belle 
Isle, and Windsor, Canada. The city man- 
agers and their wives enjoyed the novelty of 
crossing over and under an international 
boundary, for the buses went to Windsor via 
the tunnel under the Detroit River and re- 
turned by way of the Ambassador Bridge. 

On Monday night the traditional smoker 
and off-the-record session for members only 
was held. Because of its very nature, this 
session cannot be reported here, but the live- 
liness of the discussion is suggested by two 
of the topics: (1) “What can a city do about 
gambling, slot machines, penny machines, 
vice houses, etc.?’’, and (2) “Should a city 
manager maintain a 24-hour telephone serv- 
ice at his residence for the benefit of tax- 
payers who wish to discuss city business?” 

On Tuesday morning the managers con- 
vened in three breakfast sessions, the group- 
ings being based upon the population of the 
cities which the managers represented. These 
meetings, which started with breakfast and 
lasted until noon, covered a variety of sub- 
jects. 

1. Managers from cities of under 10,000 
population met under the chairmanship of 
H. G. Crow of St. Joseph, Michigan. Clar- 
ence H. Elliott of Plymouth, Michigan, in 
discussing the chief factors in developing an 
effective police department in a small city 
emphasized three main points: (1) no politi- 
cal or commissioner interference in police ac- 
tivities; (2) progressive personnel adminis- 
tration; and (3) public relations. He 
stressed the importance of in-service train- 
ing, and this recommendation was heartily 
seconded by several members of the discus- 
sion group. L. J. Houston, Jr., of Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, ably presented the second 
subject: “Should the city collect garbage and 
refuse or have it done by contract?” He re- 
ported that in his city, the city purchases 
garbage cans and burlap bags for collection 
of waste materials and that these are col- 
lected at city expense three times a week in 
summer and twice in winter, at a total cost 
of approximately $1.25 per capita. George 
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R. Young, village manager of Glencoe, IIli- 
nois, briefly described joint contracts for in- 
cineration now in effect between the villages 
of Glencoe and Winnetka. Clarence H. Hoper 
of Alliance, Nebraska, outlined some of the 
most critical administrative problems in the 
operation of a municipal elec- 
tric plant, and J. H. Bender of 
Clayton, New Mexico, dis- 
cussed one particular problem; 
namely, “What should be done 
with respect to serving isolated 
homes within the city limits 
with water, light, and other 
services?” 

2. Parking problems, charges 
for extra services, outside con- 
sultants, and public reporting 
were the main topics of discus- 
sion among the managers in 
cities from 10,000 to 30,000 
population, under the chairman- 
ship of E. J. Donnelly, city 
manager of Two Rivers, Wisconsin. A 
discussion of parking problems, which was 
opened by H. P. Ford of Tallahassee, 
Florida, covered parking meters, angle 
parking, city-owned parking lots, and the 
use of special stickers for out-of-town 
cars. Although one or two of the man- 
agers reported success with the use of 
stickers, most of the men agreed that farm- 
ers and other out-of-town traders will still 
patronize local stores even if special privi- 
leges are not granted to them. A lively dis- 
cussion followed the presentation by W. 
Morgan Works of Sherman, Texas, of the 
problem: “Should the city provide extra 
services to people who want them, or should 
they be charged for on a cost-plus basis?” 
All the managers reported difficulty with this 
problem. H. A. Schmitt of Shorewood, Wis- 
consin, in suggesting how to sell city coun- 
cils on the idea of bringing in outside con- 
sultants for surveys pointed out that 
although consultants on engineering and con- 
struction problems are quite readily ac- 
cepted, the use of consultants on administra- 
tive organization and techniques meets with 
more resistance. ‘Councils are likely to feel 
that the city manager himself should be an 
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expert on all administrative techniques and 
procedures,” he said, although he reported 
excellent results from an outside installation 
of a personnel system in his city. R. L. Van 
Nocker of Albert Lea, Minnesota, in his talk 
on keeping the public informed on municipal 
activities, expressed the opinion 
that while newspapers were the 
most important medium, the ra- 
dio, motion pictures, reports, 
straw ballots on post cards, and 
talks before civic groups. all 
need to be used. In the dis- 
cussion that followed this talk, 
Henry Traxler of Janesville, 
Wisconsin, presented a very ef- 
fective case for dealing very 
freely and frankly with repre- 
sentatives of the press. 

3. The first subject discussed 
by managers in cities of over 
30,000 population, meeting un- 
der the chairmanship of Guiton 
Morgan of Austin, Texas, was: ‘Factors to 
be considered in determining services to be 
performed by the city.”’ City Manager Mar- 
shall Morton of Columbus, Georgia, in pre- 
senting this topic, emphasized that consider- 
ation should be given to all the population, 
rather than to a small minority. ““The health, 
wealth, and happiness of all citizens should 
be the keynote for extension of services to 
be paid for by the taxpayers,” he said. The 
question of how to handle labor disputes, 
picketing, and strikes was introduced by 
A. A. Rhomberg of Dubuque, Iowa. Among 
the points brought out in the discussion 
which followed were: (1) the role of the city 
is not to settle the dispute but to act as an 
impartial referee in enforcing law and order 
on both sides and protecting the interests of 
the public; (2) law and order should be 
maintained without use of force if at all pos- 
sible; and (3) conferences should be held 
with all interested parties so that they will 
understand both their rights and their re- 
sponsibilities and will understand also the 
city’s impartial role in such circumstances. 
In discussing how the city council can best 
be informed of its proper function, Frank E. 
Sheehan of Portsmouth, Ohio, suggested that 
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a simple analysis of the duties of councilmen 
and of a city manager might be given to can- 
didates running for council positions, so that 
when they do assume office they will appre- 
ciate the dividing line which separates the 
functions of the council and of the manager. 
He also pointed out that the city manager 
should be careful not to encroach upon the 


and that the balance are very much in favor 
of them. In presenting the advantages of 
consolidating inspectional services, James B. 
Marshall of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
stated that in his city inspection services are 
all consolidated under the chief building 
inspector, who supervises building, electrical, 
and plumbing inspections and works closely 
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duties of the council and that by thus estab- 
lishing the confidence of council members, 
he will be protecting his own office from 
council interference. The Golden Rule was 
suggested by William P. Hunter of Roanoke, 
Virginia, as the best means of securing the 
co-operation of administrative officers and 
boards not directly under the city manager. 
He further emphasized the need for having 
a working knowledge of each department, 
whether it is directly under the manager or 
not, and he recommended that the manager 
occasionally call in the heads of outside de- 
partments for consultation, so that they will 
feel that they have an active part in the ad- 
ministration of the city as a whole. Charles 
B. Borland, city manager of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, opened the discussion of how to solve 
the parking problem by giving a very inter- 
esting account of the experience of his city 


with parking meters. A count taken among. 


the 45 managers present at this meeting 
showed that eight now have parking meters 


Joun H. AMEs 





H. P. Forp 


with the fire department on building safety. 
Saginaw, Michigan, and Austin, Texas, it 
was reported, have similar arrangements. 

On Tuesday afternoon the managers again 
took a holiday from formal sessions to make 
a visit to the Ford assembly plant, glass 
works, and rolling mills. 

A “triple-threat”’ session was scheduled for 
Tuesday night. At 7:45 came a discussion 
of the techniques of in-service training, under 
the chairmanship of C. A. Harrell of Sche- 
nectady, New York. An hour later, President 
Miller presided over a session on Matters 
Pertaining to the Profession, and at 9:30 was 
the annual business meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 

Lyman S. Moore, consultant in public 
service training, with the United States Of- 
fice of Education, opened the in-service 
training program with an analysis of the 
training problem and a summary of available 
facilities. A summary of his talk will appear 
in the next issue of PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. 


ty 
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The other principal speaker at this session 
was James W. Parry, state supervisor of 
public service training for the state of Michi- 
gan. Mr. Parry stressed the point that lead- 
ership in the training of municipal employees 
must come from the cities themselves. ‘“Al- 
most every training need grows out of a local 
situation and the training must be hand- 
tailored to the situation,” he said. He went 
on to point out that to a great extent the 
instruction or training itself must be pro- 
vided by employees or officials themselves, 
for vocational educators are trying hard to 
keep all vocational training as practical as 
possible. In explaining the state and fed- 
eral aid now available for training programs, 
he made it clear that the whole philosophy 
and policy of such aid is that it is assistance 
and not direction. 

The first subject discussed in the session 
on “Matters Pertaining to the Profession”’ 
was how to measure success in the city- 
manager profession. It was generally agreed 
that there is no single measure by which such 
success can be appraised, but it was pointed 
out that the reaction of the people is prob- 
ably the final measure of success of any plan 
of government. The question of definite ten- 
ure for city managers produced a lively dis- 
cussion and several different points of view. 
Although most of the men agreed that a man- 
ager might do a better job if he had at least 
some brief period of guaranteed tenure in 
which to get his program well under way, 
there was considerable feeling that such a 
tenure might be used as a basis for criticism 
by those who claim that the manager would 
be an unresponsible and undemocratic offi- 
cial. It was further argued that unless the 
manager can work with the council and has 
its confidence, he might as well quit regard- 
less of whether he has any guaranteed tenure 
of office. 

The two main features of the business ses- 
sion of the Association were a summary re- 
port of Association activities and progress 
during the past year, by the executive direc- 
tor; and: the election of new officers. The 
newly: elected officers for the year 1939-40 
are:. president, L. P. Cookingham, Saginaw, 
Michigan ; vice-presidents, George R. Young, 
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Glencoe, Illinois; John H. Ames, Ames, 
Iowa; and H. P. Ford, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Three sessions were on the program for 
Wednesday morning. The sessions on welfare 
and relief and personnel administration met 
simultaneously at 8:30 and continued until 
11:00 o’clock at which time a general ses- 
sion on current problems in local planning 
administration convened. 

The first topic at the welfare and relief 
session dealt with the difficulties of operating 
under the new WPA program. H. R. Smith 
of Amarillo, Texas, introduced the topic by 
outlining briefly the new WPA regulations, 
He stated that in his city WPA work was 
concentrated on paving, on a special assess- 
ment basis, and estimated that the cost to 
property was approximately one-third of 
contract work. Earl D. Mallery, executive 
director of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, pointed out that the new WPA program 
will have a tendency to increase relief costs 
to cities, but noted that there is some im- 
provement in relief situations because of im- 
proved business conditions. He also pointed 
out that Congress is beginning to take a 
long-range view of relief and getting away 
from the emergency idea. F. O. Eichel- 
berger, of Dayton, Ohio, speaking on the 
policy of the city in paying rent and provid- 
ing medical care for those on direct relief, 
pointed out that although it is cheaper in the 
long run to provide proper living conditions, 
the difficulty is in finding the money in the 
first place. There is a shortage of houses in 
Dayton, he said, and a large number of 
dwellings are now below standard. The city 
of Dayton has paid a $15 maximum rent 
until recently, but the maximum was recently 
raised to $25. Government housing projects 
offer some hope for the solution of this prob- 
lem, he said, and the city itself has acquired 
a number of homes through tax certificates. 
With respect to medical costs of relief pa- 
tients, at first an allowance of $1.00 per 
family per month was tried, but later this 
was abandoned in favor of a fee basis system 
on a fixed charge per call. “This system, 
however, has not proved very satisfactory,” 
Mr. Eichelberger said, “and the city will 
probably go back to a practice of having the 
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city doctors handle relief cases.” In answer 
to the question “Should the city sponsor 
work programs for those on direct city re- 
lief?” F. R. Buechner of Piqua, Ohio, con- 
cluded that no “‘yes” or “no” answer could be 
given: “Although work relief is generally 
credited with preserving morale of workers, 
in practice the uselessness of some projects 
has proved more damaging to morale than 
the dole itself.’’ In discussing the administra- 
tion of relief and welfare, Fred K. Hoehler, 
director of the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation, believed that poor planning and 
organization resulted from the lack of a de- 
sire on the part of cities to make the program 
permanent. John F. Hassler, manager of 
Oakland, California, presided at this session. 

With President-Elect Cookingham in the 
chair, the personnel administration session 
opened by considering the problem of how 
to overcome local opposition to the appoint- 
ment of nonresidents to administrative po- 
sitions. James R. Pollock of Flint, Michigan, 
suggested that the problem was relatively 
simple in cases where the position called for 
certain generally recognized qualifications 
and where no local resident could qualify. 
In such cases there is little opposition to the 
appointment of an out-of-town man. In 
other cases it may be desirable to have new 
blood in a department, even though some 
local residents possessing at least the mini- 
mum requirements are available. The per- 
sonnel service provided by the Michigan 
Municipal League on a co-operative basis 
through the Michigan League was discussed. 
This personnel service installs and admin- 
isters personnel machinery in cities which are 
too small to warrant a full-time personnel 
director. The service is rendered on a cost 
basis, which is figured out on the basis of the 
number of employees involved. In the dis- 
cussion on retirement plans for small cities, 
it was pointed out that in such states as New 
York, Ohio, Massachusetts, and New Jersey, 
the problem is already solved by state-wide 
systems in which municipalities may partici- 
pate. In other states the burden is placed 
upon the municipalities themselves. While 
the elements of a retirement system are quite 
simple, the inclusion of such extra features as 
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compensation, life insurance, and disability 
benefits makes it very difficult for a small 
city to establish a sound system by itself. 

In presenting the subject of how to handle 
relations with employee organizations, City 
Manager George E. Bean of Escanaba, Mich- 
igan, stated two fundamental principles must 
be recognized at the outset: (1) that em- 
ployees have a right to organize; and (2) 
that the manager should use employee organ- 
izations in every possible way to educate the 
employees in the standards of public service. 
After discussing some of the difficulties and 
special problems that arise in connection 
with employee organizations, he concluded 
that in his city, employee organizations have 
been beneficial in that they have created a 
unified service and have been the means of 
developing a better employee attitude toward 
the service and toward the public. David L. 
Robinson, Jr., acting director of Public Ad- 
ministration Service, Chicago, spoke briefly 
on the subject “Employee Reactions to the 
Installation of a Comprehensive Personnel 
Program.” He suggested that the reaction 
will depend very largely upon how the in- 
stallation comes about and how comprehen- 
sive it is. He pointed out that in many 
jurisdictions the initiative for establishing a 
personnel or civil service system has come 
from employee organizations, and that, al- 
though their intentions were good, many of 
these plans had serious defects. He therefore 
recommended that administrators should 
take the initiative in improving personnel 
systems, although employee organizations 
should be consulted freely so that the system 
finally adopted recognizes the interests of 
the administrator and the employees alike. 

At the session on planning, under the 
chairmanship of John H. Ames of Ames, 
Iowa, the discussion was led by Walter H. 
Blucher, executive director of the American 
Society of Planning Officials, Chicago. Mr. 
Blucher emphasized the fact that in these 
days of financial stringency, it is highly im- 
portant that every community have a finan- 
cial plan and program. “Such a financial 
program tends to be developed only after 
there is a physical program,” he said. He 
pointed out further that although there is 
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nothing about planning which is so compli- 
cated that the average intelligent man can’t 
learn it, it does require study, and long study. 
“Planning requires the knowledge and train- 
ing which the average administrator doesn’t 
have,” he said, “and the good city manager 
should therefore have some additional staff 
which might be called a planning agency and 
which will serve him in an advisory capacity. 
Planning is the difference between govern- 
ment based on guess work and govern- 
ment based upon knowledge.” 

On Wednesday afternoon the managers 
again left their worries in the conference 
room and enjoyed several hours of relaxation 
by taking an excursion trip on a specially 
chartered steamer down the river to Lake 
Erie and back. 

Perhaps the climax of this four-day ses- 
sion was the annual banquet held on 
Wednesday night. Luther Gulick, director of 
the Institute of Public Administration, New 
York City, was the principal banquet 
speaker. The title of his address was “What 
cities do to and for their citizens.” Since Mr. 
Gulick’s address will appear in a later issue 
of PuBLic MANAGEMENT, no further com- 
ment will be made upon it here. The main 
item of official business at this banquet was 
the installation of new officers elected at the 
business meeting the night before. After the 
installation past-president pins were pre- 
sented to J. Bryan Miller, immediate past 
president, and in absentia to John N. Edy, 
retiring member of the board, who had served 
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for 12 years. The attendance cup for the 
conference was awarded to the managers 
from the state of Virginia. 

The last formal session of the conference 
was held on Thursday morning when 
J. Bryan Miller of Wichita Falls, Texas, pre- 
sided over the panel on management prob- 
lems. The panel, which consisted of past 
presidents of the Association and managers 
with 20 years’ or more experience, opened 
the discussion on a number of difficult ad- 
ministrative problems, and then these ques- 
tions were thrown open for discussion from 
the floor. The annual conference was con- 
cluded with a luncheon at Dearborn Inn 
adjacent to the famous Greenfield Village. 
Louis Brownlow, director of Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House, Chicago, was the 
only speaker at this luncheon, his subject 
being “On Keeping Local Government Dem- 
ocratic.” A digest of the management panel 
session and of Mr. Brownlow’s remarks will 
appear in a later issue of PUBLIC MANAGE- 
MENT. Following the luncheon, the confer- 
ence delegates enjoyed a visit to the Edison 
Institute and Greenfield Village. 

Although the Detroit conference was sec- 
ond in attendance to the conference in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in 1936, it took second place 
to no other conference, in the opinion of 
those present, in quality of program, appeal 
of entertainment, spirit of friendliness, or 
contribution to the spirit and substance of 
professionalization in the municipal service 
of this country. 
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How a City Gets Low-Rent Housing 


By GUITON MORGAN* 


City Manager, Austin, Texas 


Austin has one of the first five USHA-assisted housing projects. 
This article indicates how the units were planned and how 
the Authority in effect operates as a municipal department. 


HE Housing Authority of the city of 

Austin, Texas, was authorized by vote 

of the city council, in December, 1937, 
and the personnel of the Authority was ap- 
pointed immediately thereafter by the 
mayor. The writer was named executive 
director, the purpose being to bring in spe- 
cialized services of city departments. The 
result of this arrangement was to speed up 
and administer the work of the Authority at 
a minimum cost. 

The Authority was naturally without 
funds except for $1,000 which was borrowed 
from the city pending completion of the 
application and its approval which then per- 
mitted an advance loan from the United 
States Housing Authority. The application 
was filed in February, 1938, approved in 
March, and a loan contract executed in 
April. It was then possible to proceed with 
architectural plans and specifications and 
the purchase of building sites. 

Statistical data from city departments 
formed the basis of the application study 
but supplemental surveys on many subjects 
were necessary. City planning in its many 
related phases dictated decisions when it 
came time for site acquisitions. Land costs, 
availability of transportation and _ utilities, 
proximity to schools and playgrounds, racial 
neighborhood characteristics, topography, 
and other lesser considerations all had to be 
analyzed for the proper location of the three 
proposed units of the project. Early in the 





_* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Morgan, who holds a C. 
E. degree from the University of Texas, was 
with the Texas State Highway Department, 1920- 
22; assistant state bridge engineer, Texas, 1923- 
30; county engineer, Travis County, Texas, 1930- 
33; and city manager of Austin since June, 1933. 
He is also executive director of the Austin Hous- 
ing Authority. 
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program it had been definitely decided that 
one unit would be necessary for white famil- 
ies, one for negro, and a third for Mexican 
families, and the units should be located, if 
possible, in areas which by use had be- 
come peculiar to their racial activities. The 
construction of schools and playgrounds had 
previously followed this plan, and adequate 
locations were secured. 

Bids were received on the Rosewood 
(Negro) and the Santa Rita (Mexican) units 
November 17, 1938, and construction started 
the middle of December. Actual construction 
therefore got under way 12 months after the 
organization of the Austin Housing Au- 
thority and eight months after the signing of 
the loan agreement with the USHA. Con- 
struction on the Chalmers (White) unit was 
not started until February, 1939. The Santa 
Rita project was opened for tenants in June, 
and Rosewood Project in September, 1939, 
six and nine months, respectively, after the 
start of building operations. The Chalmers 
or white units will be opened in December 
of this year, 10 months after beginning con- 
struction. 

All buildings are one- or two-story or 
combinations constructed of brick, tile, and 
concrete and containing apartments varying 
in size from two to six rooms. The sizes, 
as well as the number of apartments in 
buildings, are varied in order to relieve the 
monotony of appearance and to permit 
proper grouping of the buildings to suit site 
conditions. Duplication was, of course, 
necessary for economy, but attempts were 
made to relieve this aesthetic defect so far 
as possible. Forty Mexican families, 60 
negro, and 86 white families can be housed 
in the apartments now completed or build- 
ing, and plans are being prepared for 
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doubling the capacity of the white and negro 
projects. The Mexican unit will not be en- 
larged under the present plans. 

The negro apartments were filled with 
eligible, approved families immediately after 
they were completed, and it is expected that 
the same conditions will exist when the 
white project is opened. The Mexican fam- 
ilies hesitate to fill out the application forms 
and only recently—four months after they 
became available—have all of the apart- 
ments been filled. There seems to be a 
deep-seated conviction among the Mexicans 
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that they will be deported or suffer some 
form of restrictive government regulation if 
they give the family history and personal 
information necessary for the social investi- 
gation of their eligibility. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that, as a race, they are far 
more alien by nature than the southern 
negro. Austin’s population is 70 per cent 
native-born white, 2 per cent foreign-born 
white, 19 per cent negro, and 9 per cent 
Mexican. Fully 50 per cent of the families 
living in substandard surroundings are found 
in the two latter groups. 

Opposition to the proposed program ap- 
peared at its beginning but only to a limited 
extent. Several small meetings designed to 
oppose the plan resulted from the activities 
of a limited group of individuals, but no 
public support of their objections could be 
generated. The program has progressed with 
a minimum of trouble, and labor discord 
has been restricted to one incipient dispute 
which was cleared up in about one week. 
One reason why no concerted public opposi- 
tion appeared may be attributed to the call- 
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ing of a mass meeting by the mayor before 
the Authority was created. At that meeting 
the provisions of the Wagner-Steagall Act 
creating the USHA were fully discussed and 
explained, and the basic facts indicating 
Austin’s need for a housing program were 
carefully presented. The resultant publicity 
and discussion cleared up many questions that 
otherwise might have resulted in objections. 

The original contract with the USHA, 
covering 186 family units, was for $727,265. 
The additional 146 units will be constructed 
under a second contract of $500,000. The 
difference is accounted for by the purchase 
of all land required from the money avail- 
able under the first contract. Individual 
project costs were as follows: 

1. The Chalmers Court (white) Project, 
86 families, cost $372,375 gross which in- 
cluded purchase of site, site improvements, 
building construction, equipment, preoccu- 
pancy charges, architectural and engineering 
costs, administration and fixed charges, and 
some allowance for contingencies. The aver- 
age cost per dwelling unit was $4,330, or 
$1,182 per room. Based on actual construc- 
tion contracts and omitting land and other 
factors the actual net construction cost per 
room was $720. The monthly shelter rent 
per family unit ranges from $8.45 for 2% 
rooms up to $9.20 for 6 rooms; shelter rent 
plus utilities, from $12.45 to $14.20. 

2. The Rosewood or Negro Project, 60 
family units, cost $212,070. $3,534 per 
dwelling unit, $1,082 gross per room or $635 
per room based on net construction costs. The 
monthly shelter rent ranges from $6.65 for 
2 rooms up to $7.40 for 5 rooms; shelter 
rent plus utilities, from $10.65 to $12.15. 

3. The Santa Rita (Mexican) Project, 
40 families, cost $142,820, $3,570 per 
dwelling unit, $1,006 gross per room or $630 
per room for net construction charges only. 
Shelter rent ranges from $6.20 for 2 rooms 
up to $6.95 for 5 rooms; shelter rent plus 
utilities, from $10.20 up to $11.70. 

All units include hot water heater, cook 
stove, and circulating heater, the only differ- 
ence being in the water heaters and the 
circulating heaters. The former are auto- 
matic in the white units and manually oper- 
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ated in the negro and Mexican projects, and 
the size of the latter vary with the size of 
the apartments. 

The close co-operation between the mu- 
nicipal departments and the Authority nat- 
urally results in savings to the Housing 
Authority because of the serv- 
ices provided by the city man- 
ager, finance director, city at- 
torney, city engineer, and other 
officials. Since none receive any 
compensation from the Hous- 
ing Authority or from the city 
in addition to their regular sal- 
aries, the Authority gets the 
benefit of advisory services at 
no cost, and no expense is in- 
curred by the city. 

Regular employees of the 
Authority do most of the actual 
work, of course, but pay roll 
costs are kept to an absolute 
minimum. Paid employees of 
the Austin Housing Authority, in ad- 
dition to architects employed on the us- 
ual fee basis, consist of an assistant director, 
one stenographer, one social worker, and one 
construction superintendent. Later, a main- 
tenance handy-man will be employed on each 
project. During land condemnation proceed- 
ings the services of a special attorney were 
temporarily required. 

Occupancy of the negro and Mexican 
units is too recent to permit much discussion 
of operating conditions and tenant experi- 
ence. Out of 100 families who are now 
tenants of the Authority, only one is in 
arrears on rent and all are taking a pride 
and interest in the cleanliness and appear- 
ance of their apartments. They are appar- 
ently conservative in the use of utilities 
though they all know that only a check sys- 
tem of metering is being used. All have 
incomes less than the maximum permitted 
by the USHA law, and all have moved from 
substandard houses. Their interest in the 
appearance and neatness of their surround- 
ings seems already reflected in their personal 
appearances. Particularly do the children 
appear cleaner and brighter. 

A community spirit seems developing, and 
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group activities are being organized. The 
city recreation department will direct these 
into adult and child interest activities but in 
a guiding way without taking charge. Play 
areas are provided on each project but are 
designed mostly for children under five years 
of age. Children older than this 
will be encouraged to partici- 
pate in the supervised recreation 
programs on the regular city 
playgrounds. These, for each 
racial unit, are located within a 
short walk of each housing 
group. Facilities there include 
wading and swimming pools, 
tennis courts, baseball fields 
lighted for night play, shelter 
houses, playground equipment, 
and well-scheduled and super- 
vised programs. 

In providing for the organiza- 
tion of the Authority, the city 
executed the usual agreements 
relative to the demolition or repair of 
an equivalent number of substandard houses, 
the furnishing of the usual municipal serv- 
ices, and an annual payment for special 
services in lieu of taxes. The purchase of 
building sites by the Authority resulted in 
the collection of back taxes by the city, 
amounting to $1,517.99, and the collection 
of $1,007.60 in back taxes by the state and 
county. The annual payment in lieu of taxes 
by the Authority to the city of Austin will 
be $477. 

It is confidently expected that property 
values and improvements around the hous- 
ing projects will be increased during the next 
few years. This is particularly desirable 
because these areas gave little promise of 
enhancement prior to the housing develop- 
ment as they were mostly poorly improved, 
in the low income and high tax-delinquency 
class, and generally below normal regarding 
all desirable considerations. 

Though Austin’s experience in the housing 
program is decidedly limited and many ad- 
justments and changes will undoubtedly be 
necessary, it appears to be an undertaking 
which will prove socially and economically 
justified. 








Municipal Public Relations 


lll. Personnel Practices and Public Relations 


By ELTON D. WOOLPERT 
Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


The direct and indirect effects of personnel policies 
and practices on a city’s public relations are pointed 
out in Mr. Woolpert’s third article in this series 


HE human element will always be pre- 

dominant in public relations activities. 

Although procedures, publications, and 
physical structures have a bearing upon the 
attitude of the public toward any institution, 
a city’s public relations problem consists 
largely of promoting cordial relationships 
between one group of persons known as pub- 
lic employees and another group (or groups) 
that we call the public. Any comprehensive 
public relations program must therefore be 
concerned with personnel administration. 
The caliber of men and women working for 
the city, the quality of their performance, 
and their personal attitudes and manner all 
have a direct bearing on the public’s reac- 
tion to the city government. 

It would be easy to take each of the prin- 
cipal phases of a comprehensive personnel 
program—recruiting, testing, promotion, dis- 
cipline, retirement, and the like—and show 
how it affects public relations. For this dis- 
cussion, however, only a few of the more 
important public relations aspects of per- 
sonnel administration will be suggested. 


THe Merit SystEM 


One of the most common criticisms of 
local government is that municipal employ- 
ment depends upon knowing “the right 
people.” It is part of the popular mythology 
that private employment is based on ability 
while public employment rests on personal 
favoritism and political patronage. If mu- 
nicipal government is to win the respect of 
the public, this popular attitude must be 
changed. In some cities this will require a 
change in policy, for it cannot be denied 
that many American cities still suffer from 
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spoils politics. In other cities some form of 
merit system has been established in fact 
but has not yet been recognized by the pub- 
lic. In these latter cities the immediate task 
is one of correcting a mistaken impression, 
and it is this task that is the basis of this 
article. 
RECRUITMENT 


The recruitment programs of most cities 
are too passive. The general attitude seems 
to be that the initiative should rest upon the 
potential employee. Announcements of ex- 
aminations or vacancies may be posted, but 
their appearance and location seem to be 
patterned after the practice in the publica- 
tion of legal notices. The announcement 
itself is commonly printed in small type 
crowded onto an unattractive card or sheet 
of cheap-grade paper. For those whose curi- 
osity brings them close enough to read the 
small print on the announcement, the reward 
is a cold statement of formal requirements, 
the title and salary of the position, the date 
of the examination, and procedure of appli- 
cation. The only appealing item on the 
announcement is the dollar sign in front of 
the salary. The best that can be said for 
such announcements is that they satisfy the 
legal requirements and that they will attract 
only those who have a burning ambition to 
enter the municipal service. They certainly 
do not make municipal employment seem 
attractive. 

In happy contrast with this practice is the 
progress being made in some jurisdictions 
toward an active, aggressive recruiting pro- 
gram. Not only are announcements of open- 
ings made appealing by attractive typog- 
raphy and clear informal language, but the 
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announcements are supplemented by other 
practices designed to arouse interest in the 
service. Notices are sent to schools, colleges, 
YMCA’s, and other centers where a number 
of prospective applicants may be reached. 
One city recently advertised an examination 
for patrolman by large signs posted on the 
city’s street cars. 

But printed advertisements, no matter 
how attractive, are not enough. A truly ac- 
tive recruitment program will follow up these 
announcements by personal contacts with 
prospective employees. Students may be 
given vocational guidance interviews with 
city officials. Lectures and round-table dis- 
cussions on the employment opportunities in 
the local service may be provided in schools, 
YMCA’s, and other sources of possible re- 
cruits. The form and techniques of the 
recruitment program will vary with the size 
of the city, its demand for new personnel, 
and its available sources of recruits, but the 
spirit motivating the program should be the 
same in all cities. 

There are two primary advantages of an 
active recruitment program from a public 
relations standpoint. First of all, it will 
secure a higher type of public servant, which 
will in itself enhance the prestige of the 
municipal service. Secondly, its effects are 
by no means limited to those who may be 
interested in employment. It also calls pop- 
ular attention to the variety of skills re- 
quired in the administration of a modern 
city, to the high standards set by the recruit- 
ing agency, and to the city’s adherence to a 
policy of recruitment by open competition. 
What better advertisement could be given 
to the merit system of the city? 


APPLICATIONS 


If the recruitment program is successful, 
there may be a rather large number of per- 
sons applying for employment with the city. 
Only a small percentage of this group will 
survive the examinations and eventually be 
appointed. This select group will be con- 
sidered below in the discussion of employee 
relations. 

But how about the others—the hundreds 
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or even thousands in the larger cities who are 
unsuccessful in their quest for a job? From 
a public relations point of view they are of 
more direct concern than the successful. Not 
only are they more numerous, but they com- 
prise one of the city’s special “publics,” their 
common interest being an important one, 
the desire for a job. Here is a group of 
citizens who are brought into very close con- 
tact with their city government. This con- 
tact can be either an asset or a liability from 
a public relations viewpoint. 

The application procedure should be made 
as simple and as convenient for the appli- 
cant as possible. Application blanks might 
be made available at schools and employ- 
ment centers as well as at the city hall. 
Some personnel officers keep mailing lists of 
persons who wish to be notified of examina- 
tions in specified fields. 

The attitude of the personnel office 
toward the applicant is as important as the 
procedure. The applicant should not be 
treated as if he were an unwanted intruder 
who must prove his right to apply. On the 
contrary, he should be welcomed and helped 
to find the position or field for which he is 
best qualified. If he is not eligible to apply 
for a given examination, his shortcomings 
should be tactfully pointed out and the rea- 
sons for the prescribed qualifications ex- 
plained. 


EXAMINATIONS 


The examination itself is bound to make 
a very definite impression upon the appli- 
cant. The form and content of the examina- 
tion proper need not be discussed at length 
here, but it may be pointed out that the 
atmosphere in which the examination is 
given, the attitude on the part of proctors or 
examiners, and the facilities which are pro- 
vided all need to be considered from the 
point of view of public relations. 

It may also be suggested that the exami- 
nation may call for some explanation to 
those participating. Many personnel agencies 
have worked out scientifically sound tests 
only to find that their work is attacked by 
the press or by disgruntled applicants as be- 
ing unfair or irrelevant. This is particularly 
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true of intelligence tests, where the questions 
have no direct relation to the duties of the 
position. Explanations and defenses pre- 
sented after such charges have been made 
seldom convince all of the doubtful. Would 
it not be better, therefore, to do some ex- 
plaining ahead of time? A brief explana- 
tion of the “why” of any particular test or 
form of question might be printed and dis- 
tributed to persons taking the examination, 
or an oral explanation might suffice. Regard- 
less of the form of explanation that may be 
considered most appropriate, the need for 
explanation must be recognized. Here is a 
group of persons competing for employment 
on what has been announced as a merit 
basis. If there is any doubt in their minds 
as to the fairness of the examination, the 
idea of merit recruitment is undermined to 
the extent of their doubt. It is only fair to 
the candidates that they be told the “why” 
of a procedure that means so much to them. 


NOTIFICATION 


After the examination has been held and 
the papers graded, the next step is the 
notification of those who were examined. In 
many jurisdictions the lack of funds and per- 
sonnel on the part of the recruiting agency 
are the occasion for long delays in the 
preparation of eligible lists. Such delays are 
bad not only from the point of view of the 
personnel agency, but they also have a bad 
effect upon those seeking employment. 
Special care should be given to the form of 
the notice by which those who have taken 
the examination are informed of their own 
standing. A common weakness of such notifi- 
cation forms is the unnecessary abruptness 
or bluntness with which the results are an- 
nounced. This applies particularly of course 
to those who have not received satisfactory 
grades in the examination. No one likes to 
be told that he is a failure or that he has 
made a poor showing. A little tact in the 
wording of such notices will go a long way 
toward softening the blow. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIP POLICY 


Public relations advisers in private enter- 
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prise have stressed the importance of an 
employer’s treatment of his employees. Not 
only does the employee relationship policy 
affect the morale and efficiency of the 
employees themselves, but it also has a 
direct bearing upon public approval or dis- 
approval of the employer. The pros and 
cons of unionization, collective bargaining, 
and employee representation need not be 
discussed in this article, but the fact remains 
that the public, as well as labor, has found 
a new interest in these problems. Nor has 
municipal employment escaped recent trends 
along these lines. Both the A. F. of L. and 
the C.I.O. have affiliated unions of state 
and local employees. Some of these unions 
are of long standing, and some are new, but 
the trend toward organization is a marked 
one. The wisdom and skill with which these 
problems are handled by local officials are 
of utmost importance to good public rela- 
tions. 

Regardless of the existence of employee 
organizations, some consideration must be 
given to employee relations. Conditions of 
service—vacations, sick leave, hours of work, 
and physical surroundings have public rela- 
tions importance. These conditions affect 
both the attractiveness of the municipal 
service to potential recruits and the morale 
of the city’s employees. An employer who 
shows little concern for the comfort and 
welfare of his employees cannot expect a 
high morale in his organization. Further- 
more, employees that are overworked or 
forced to work in dimly lighted, poorly ven- 
tilated offices can hardly be blamed if they 
are sometimes discourteous or grouchy 
toward the public. Among the welfare serv- 
ices which are now being provided by pro- 
gressive local personnel agencies are credit 
unions, safety devices and instruction, recre- 
ation programs, and library facilities for 
employees interested in governmental prob- 
lems. 

One useful device that has been used in 
some cities is a manual or handbook of per- 
sonnel rules and regulations. Many misun- 
derstandings and _ disagreeable incidents 
could be avoided if employees understood 
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the rules affecting their employment. Again 
it may be suggested that the “why” should 
be emphasized. If rules and regulations have 
been adopted without reason, they need to 
be re-examined. If there are some reasons 
for their being, the employees are entitled to 
know these reasons. 

So far this discussion has been concerned 
with the indirect effects of the employee re- 
lationship policy on public relations. But 
there can be some direct advantages. The 
employees should be brought into the public 
relations program as the active partners of 
administrative officials. If there is an em- 
ployee organization, its own program of 
activities may include public relations activ- 
ities that will supplement the city’s official 
activities. It should be easy to convince 
such an organization that its own interests 
will be advanced if the city’s public relations 
are improved. 

Even if there is no formal organization of 
municipal employees, every opportunity 
should be given to employees, individually 
or in group meetings, to criticize present 
practices and make suggestions for improve- 
ment. Open forum meetings, suggestion boxes, 
and perhaps questionnaires are among the 
devices that might be used to secure em- 
ployee support and suggestions. It is much 
better to have these suggestions come from 
the employees themselves than to have the 
entire program imposed from above. In pub- 
lic relations matters, attitude and spirit are 
as important as the procedure itself, and the 
best way to develop the proper spirit is to 
make the public relations program a joint 
enterprise of employees and administrators. 


AWARDS FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


“Man does not live by bread alone’’ is 
a principle that should be remembered by 
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all employers. No matter how devoted we 
may be to material standards, there are few 
of us who do not respond to the opinion of 
our fellows, and to many a man the desire 
for distinction is greater than the monetary 
attraction. Unfortunately, too little atten- 
tion has been given to this type of recognition 
in the municipal service. Firemen or police- 
men who have performed distinguished feats 
of heroism may be awarded medals, but dis- 
tinguished service awards for employees in 
the less spectacular services are a rarity. 
Many municipal employees have made out- 
standing records of public service that de- 
serve popular recognition. The exact form 
which such awards might take or the cir- 
cumstances under which they might be 
granted cannot be prescribed here, but it 
may be pointed out that they have a two- 
fold value for public relations purposes. 
They are an incentive to employees, whose 
morale and service will consequently be im- 
proved; and they also offer splendid subject 
matter for “human _ interest” publicity 
stories. 

These suggestions by no means exhaust 
the possibilities for improving public rela- 
tions by progressive personnel administra- 
tion, but this article will have accomplished 
its purpose if it has established the idea that 
the public relations program, like charity, 
begins at home. There is little point in as- 
suming “company manners” in dealing with 
outsiders if those on the inside of the city 
hall are ignored. If the city’s employees 
respect, and are loyal to, the city govern- 
ment, this spirit and attitude will be re- 
flected in public opinion. If the employees 
themselves are disgruntled or apathetic, all 
of the razzle-dazzle of showmanship and 
publicity cannot produce any lasting public 
approval or respect. 

















Municipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 


1 are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
| Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 





FINANCE 
Shared Taxes and Grants 


Sve stability of the property tax as a 
financial mainstay in the nation’s largest 
cities and the increase in the percentage of 
income derived from shared taxes and 
grants-in-aid are the most marked results of 
a recent analysis of local revenues by the 
Federation of Tax Administrators. The 
property tax, accounting for 65 per cent of 
the total revenue in the cities of over 100,- 
000, is producing almost as great a per- 
centage as it has in any year since 1925, even 
more than it did in 1915. Shared taxes and 
grants have risen steadily from 3% per cent 
in 1915 to 17% per cent in 1937, and the 
corresponding drop has occurred in income 
from earnings, interest, and miscellaneous 
sources, with an additional slight drop in 
revenue from business licenses and taxes. 
Income from special assessments dropped 
from 8 per cent in 1915 to 1 per cent in 
1937. The total disbursements for all gov- 
ernments (federal, state, and local) show 
that the federal government spent 42 per 
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cent of the total in the fiscal year ending in 
June, 1938, while local governments spent 
34 per cent. However, if grants are sub- 
tracted from federal disbursements and 
added to the expenditures of local govern- 
ment, national expenditures are only 38 per 
cent of the total, while local expenditures are 
42 per cent. 


Food Stamp Plan Grows 

Springfield, Illinois, the metropolitan area 
of Allentown-Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, Salt 
Lake County (Salt Lake City), Utah, and 
Providence, Rhode Island, are the newest 
areas in which the Surplus Commodities 
Corporation’s food order stamp plan will be 
in operation. In Springfield, two new varia- 
tions are being tried: (1) persons on direct 
relief now receiving food orders will be 
eligible to receive free surplus food order 
stamps on the approximate basis of 50 cents 
worth of stamps per week for each member 
of the family; (2) WPA workers and social 
security public assistance cases will be given 
the opportunity to buy the orange surplus 
stamps for cash and to receive the free blue 
surplus stamps in amounts equivalent to half 
the value of those stamps purchased. 


PERSONNEL 


TVA Sets Up Retirement System 


EGINNING November 1, 1939, the 
employees of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority will become members of a retire- 
ment system. The funds of the system will 
be invested by a trustee appointed by a 
board representing management and em- 
ployees. Membership in the system is open 
to employees working at an annual rate of 
pay who are not members of the United 
States Civil Service Retirement and Disabil- 
ity Fund. 
The system is a combination of a plan of 
annuities built up by employee contributions 
plus pensions established by the Authority’s 
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contributions. Optional retirement at age 
60 is provided for, with compulsory retire- 
ment at 70. The system offers several op- 
tional benefits. Members who have attained 
the age of 60 may retire on a service retire- 
ment allowance, which will average about 
14% per cent of the average annual com- 
pensation of the member during any con- 
secutive 10 years of service designated by 
him multiplied by the years of creditable 
service. A special retirement allowance is 
provided for members who have served 10 or 
more years and whose services are discon- 
tinued not through discharge for cause. 

Disability retirement benefit is provided 
for any member who has completed five or 
more years of service. Benefit for death in 
active service is provided by an accumula- 
tion of employee savings plus a lump sum 
from the Authority equal to one-half of the 
salary received during the last 12 months 
of creditable service. 

The contributions payable by members 
vary according to age and sex of the mem- 
ber, plus the number of years of employ- 
ment for which credit is claimed prior to the 
date of establishment of the plan. The rate 
of employee contributions, without claim 
for prior years’ credit, varies with age from 
4.28 per cent to 7.87 per cent for men and 
from 4.80 per cent to 8.81 per cent for 
women.—LEE S. GREENE, University of Ten- 
nessee. 


Unskilled Labor in Classified Service 


LACING of all unskilled labor positions 
into the classified civil service has been 
started by the Cleveland, Ohio, Civil Serv- 
ice Commission in accordance with a charter 
amendment adopted last November by the 
electorate. The amendment provides for con- 
struction of an eligible list, based upon order 
of application, with those persons who had 
been employed for 12 months in the previ- 
ous two years to be deemed to have applied 
on the date they were first hired. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE AND PERSONNEL 
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The commission ruled that any person 
whose name appeared on at least 24 semi- 
monthly pzyrolls for the two-year period 
would be considered to be eligible for the 
“blanketing in” procedure. Of the 3,400 so 
qualified, almost 3,000 responded to in- 
dividual notices (some who had left the city 
service not being interested) to appear for 
an examination consisting of a medical ex- 
amination and a brief oral interview relating 
to their city job. None of this group were 
rejected by the examiners, on the principle 
that their year’s service proved their ability, 
so that their names were placed on the 
eligible list in order of date first hired if 
since November 1, 1936, and alphabetically 
if hired before that date. 

The procedure for addition of more names 
to the eligible list provides for free registra- 
tion of everyone so desiring, but for examina- 
tion and certification of persons from this 
list only to the extent of twice the estimated 
number of vacancies in each position. A 50- 
cent fee will be charged for the examination, 
and those passing will be listed in order of 
their original registration. As a result of 
the desire of thousands of persons to be 
among the first to register, when a registra- 
tion day was announced, lines began to 
form two nights before the opening hour. 
To avoid repetition of this situation, it is 
anticipated that permanent registration will 
be adopted, with occasional fixed times for 
the addition of new names. 

Examinations for this group are scheduled 
for the immediate future. They will mainly 
be a check on minimum requirements: cit- 
izenship, residence, literacy, and physical 
condition. The charter requirement will 
shortly thereafter be in full operation and 
Cleveland will watch with interest for ex- 
pected desirable effects on employee morale. 
stabilization of employment, and changes 
in methods of political campaigning. — 
CHRISTIAN L. LARSEN, Western Reserve 
University. 























News of the Month 








Eighty Licenses Centralized in One 
Office in Rochester 


S* months of operation of a central 
license bureau in Rochester, New York, 
has convinced both officials and citizens of 
the value and efficiency of such a unit. Re- 
moval of the license counters from five city 
departments located at various points in the 
downtown area and centralization in a con- 
veniently located office has had two major 
advantages. It has ended the citizen’s long 
search for the proper office for a particular 
license. It has made practical the training 
of license clerks, the examining and improv- 
ing of procedures, and the evening out of 
the load of work in different periods of the 
year, thus reducing the number of persons 
engaged in the work of issuing licenses. 
The new bureau handles approximately 80 
licenses ranging from golf, tennis, and picnic 
permits to plumbing permits and_hair- 
dressers’ licenses. License counters have 
been removed from the offices of the bureau 
of parks, the commissioner of public safety, 
bureau of police, the superintendent of 
water, and the commissioner of public 
works. The only licenses not handled by the 
new bureau are those placed by state law 
under the city clerks, namely, marriage 
licenses, dog licenses, and hunting and fish- 
ing licenses, and the various health bureau 
permits which require a rigid inspection. 
The new agency was set up March 1, 
1939, in the division of public relations of 
the Department of Commerce. The devel- 
opment of “one-stop” service reflects the 
work of that division in making it easier for 
the citizen to obtain city services. At the 
time of filing an application for any license 
or permit which requires an inspection, the 
citizen conditionally pays the required fee. 
After the necessary inspection—a technical 
function remaining the responsibility of the 
department which formerly issued the li- 
cense—the license is mailed or delivered to 
the applicant by the new bureau. Formerly 
all such licenses required two calls — one for 
application and one to obtain the license. 
This consolidation has eliminated the 
maze of licensing offices and reduced the per- 
sonnel engaged in the licensing function. Six 
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persons familiar with the various types of 
licenses were transferred to the central li- 
cense bureau and others were freed for other 
work. A program of training was carried out 
to teach all employees of the bureau the 
procedure of filing applications and of issu- 
ing any permit or license. As a result, the 
necessity for hiring temporary employees 
for “rush” periods in various departments 
has been discontinued. The long queues of 
applicants which were once common in vari- 
ous departments at rush seasons have been 
eliminated. Service is rapid because of a 
versatile personnel. 

The operation of the central license bureau 
has had a good public reception because it 
has rendered license-seeking citizens a new 
service. Sufficient publicity has been given 
to the new bureau to inform the citizens of 
its location. The rapid service it renders 
and the fact that it necessitates only one call 
have worked to its advantage and augur 
well for its future—Jack BurGaN, director, 
division of public relations, Rochester, New 
York. 


City-Owned Gas and Light Plant 
Debt Free in Colorado Springs 


“TH remarkable results of 14 years of 

municipal operation of public utilities in 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, were brought 
before the public eye in a recent issue of 
Time. The occasion for the article was the 
celebration of the payment of the last of the 
$2,200,000 debt assumed by the city gas and 
electric light plant when it began operation 
14 years ago. Citizens of that city held a 
public mortgage burning in honor of the 
event and in appreciation of Mayor George 
G. Birdsall and of City Manager E. L. 
Mosley, who has personally directed the op- 
eration of the utility. 

An analysis of the operation of the plant 
since 1925 shows not only complete amortiza- 
tion of its own debt, but increase in book 
value of almost $2,000,000, and payment 
to the city of $1,181,000 in lieu of taxes and 
$467,500 for financing of WPA projects and 
other city enterprises. In addition, the mu- 
nicipal water department has been paid over 

















$600,000 for use of its water gathered from 
the sides of Pike’s Peak, which is used to 
operate the hydroelectric plant on its way 
down to the settling basins. All this has been 
accompanied by seven rate reductions since 
1926, producing an average decrease in cost 
per kilowatt-hour from 8.74 cents to 3.78 
cents, with a resultant 148 per cent increase 
in annual residential consumption. 

The operation of the city gas distribution 
system has also been highly successful. Rates 
have been reduced from an average of $1.52 
per thousand cubic feet to 64% cents, and a 
wider residential and industrial market has 
resulted. The net result of all these utility 
operations has been to aid greatly the reduc- 
tion of: Colorado Springs’ per capita debt 
from $145 in 1925 to slightly over $61 in 
1939. 


Four Municipal Leagues Seek 
Solution to City Problems 


OUR state municipal leagues in fall con- 

ventions passed numerous and varying 
resolutions. The League of California Mu- 
nicipalities went on record as (1) opposed to 
the state retirement life payment act, more 
commonly known as “$30 Every Thursday,” 
and (2) requesting that the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority give further study to the 
cities’ need for airports and that an appro- 
priation program be instituted as soon as pos- 
sible to enable the Authority to improve 
the airports of the country. The Illinois 
Municipal League passed resolutions (1) 
urging state legislation to permit the crea- 
tion of local park boards whose duties are 
comparable to local library boards; (2) urg- 
ing legislation which would permit cities to 
adopt building codes by reference instead 
of by publication as is now required; (3) 
urging extension of the present state law 
permitting cities to regulate hawkers and 
peddlers so that it will include solicitors and 
canvassers; (4) requesting the League to in- 
stitute a test case upon foreclosure of a 
special assessment in some city. 

Two important resolutions were passed by 
the Michigan Municipal League. The first 
indorsed the home rule principle through 
the formulation of a plan to educate member 
cities, members of the state legislature, and 
judges of the courts on the importance of 
maintaining powers of local self-determina- 
tion. The second condemned recent state 
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legislation requiring cities to obtain licenses 
for the privilege of operating an electric or 
gas utility and permitting the state to tax 
revenues from such sales. The resolution 
urged recognition of the constitutionally 
granted rights and privileges to the local 
government to carry on certain functions 
without state interference. The League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities adopted resolutions 
(1) recommending an amendment to the 
state constitution which would (a) prohibit 
a legislature from imposing any expenditure 
upon any city directly or indirectly unless ad- 
ditional revenues are provided from a source 
other than real estate taxes in amounts 
sufficient to pay the entire cost of the new 
expenditure, (b) place complete control over 
all local expenditures financed in whole or 
in part by a levy on real estate with the local 
governing body, and (c) prohibit the legis- 
lature from reducing the percentage of any 
tax received by any city below that prevail- 
ing as of January 1, 1939; (2) revision of 
state relief legislation to insure payment of 
at least 20 per cent of local relief costs by 
the state and complete state financing of the 
social security program. 


Reducing Fire Losses By Citizen 
Education in Cincinnati 


HE technique of citizen education 

through the preparation of different ma- 
terial for different interest groups was re- 
cently used by the city of Cincinnati in its 
Fire Prevention Week campaign. Each piece 
of literature issued by the Bureau of Fire 
Prevention was aimed particularly at one 
specific portion of the public. 

To the school children visiting the general 
fire prevention display in a downtown office 
building was given a four-page leaflet, 
“Death by the Panful.” It described in nar- 
rative fashion, designed to interest the par- 
ents as well, some of the precautions to be 
taken to avoid starting fires in carrying out 
household duties. A special eight-page folder, 
8'4x11 inches and reproduced by photolitho- 
graph, was distributed at adult lectures given 
during the week, in response to written re- 
quests to radio announcements, and to all 
school teachers. It described, through al- 
most 50 pictures and a large diagram, po- 
tential fire hazards in the home. This ma- 
terial was more technical and considered 
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to be beyond the level of the school child, 
unless explained, as recommended, by a par- 
ent or teacher. Furthermore, it included con- 
trol of home conditions which were not the 
child’s responsibility. 

For home distribution in residential areas 
having the largest fire loss, use was made of 
a two-page “newspaper” completely filled 
with exact copies of recent newspaper articles 
describing damage and injuries resulting from 
home fires and including a list of common 
fire causes. Nontechnical in style, it was de- 
signed to catch the eye and interest of those 
persons who would not be expected to study 
detailed or semitechnical recommendations. 

Recognizing the differences in the prob- 
lems and laws confronting nonresidence struc- 
tures, a 24-page pamphlet was prepared in- 
terpreting in simple yet definite language 
those provisions of the building code and 
other regulations which relate to that type 
of building. These were distributed to man- 
ufacturers, jobbers, hotels, institutions, 
theatres, schools, and office buildings, and 
will be used as a guide by fire department 
inspectors. 

Mayor James G. Stewart proclaimed seven 
special ‘‘days” for the week: Church Day, 
Educational Day, Industrial Day, Commer- 
cial Day, Municipal Day, Organization Day, 
and Citizens’ Day. To pastors of all churches, 
by personal delivery from a fireman, went a 
mimeographed letter requesting appeals to the 
congregations for co-operation in the cam- 
paign, together with a special discussion of fire 
hazards in churches. A similar letter mention- 
ing Organization Day was sent by personal 
delivery to the presiding officer of civic, trade, 
luncheon, and women’s clubs. Likewise, 
theatre managers, shipping agency officials, 
building superintendents and maintenance 
men, and merchants and building managers 


each got a mimeographed letter designed es- 
pecially for them. Managers of two indus- 
tries—furniture manufacturing and refinish- 
ing and laundries—received a different type 
of letter advising them in each case on the 
solution of one specific problem found in the 
past to be particularly troublesome. 

Finally, suggestions for publicity material 
to use in spot radio announcements, as news- 
paper filler and breaks between articles, for 
printing on restaurant menus, and for use 
in store windows were distributed to radio 
stations, editors, restaurant managers, and 
advertising managers, respectively. As an in- 
centive to co-operation from these as well 
as all others whose aid was requested in any 
way, every letter mentioned that an Honor 
Roll would be published in the newspaper 
containing the names of all who had played 
any part in the fire prevention campaign.— 
C. O. SHERRILL, city manager, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


NOVEMBER 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE — Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, November 16-18. Executive 
Director, Howard P. Jones, 299 Broadway, 
New York. 

DECEMBER 

AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Washington, D. C., December 6-10. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Fred Hoehler, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HousING OF- 
FICIALS—New Orleans, Louisiana, Decem- 
ber 6-8. Executive Director, Coleman Wood- 
bury, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
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—— 
What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














ARKING Meters Again Held Valid. The 

constitutionality of parking meters has again 
been attacked and upheld, this time in New York 
state. The courts held that the statute of the 
village of Great Neck Plaza was a proper exer- 
cise of police power for the regulation of traffic 
and does not constitute an unconstitutional dep- 
rivation of the rights of an abutting owner as 
was claimed. 


Better Tax Collection. Mllinois cities, making 
collections through the Illinois Municipal 
League, have materially increased the percent- 
age of collections of the 2 per cent tax on pre- 
miums paid to out-of-state fire insurance com- 
panies on property in Illinois cities. Previously 
cities were able to collect this tax only from 
local insurance agencies. and frequently over- 
looked large amounts of business done by brok- 
ers and out-of-town agents. The League now 
bills the companies for taxes owed, receives the 
checks, and distributes the money to cities par- 
ticipating in the plan—all for a 7 per cent col- 
lection fee. 


Housing Authority Voted. Utilizing the tra- 
ditional method of New England self-govern- 
ment, the citizens of Enfield, Connecticut, 
became the first town in the country to go on 
record as favoring public housing through the 
medium of holding a town meeting. On Septem- 
ber 12 in a special town meeting the citizens 
voted to instruct the selectmen to establish a 
local housing authority. 


Savings on Printing. New York City. as a 
result of a study being made by the city con- 
troller’s office and the department of purchase, 
plans to cut its annual printing bill $350.000 by 
consolidating and eliminating forms. When the 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
\merican Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
\ssociation of Assessing Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 
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study is completed it is anticipated that some 
of the large departments will save more than 50 
per cent of their present printing costs. Price 
and size of paper, the general lay-out of printed 
matter, and the methods of binding will be 
standardized. 


Machine Test Scoring. Complete mechaniza- 
tion of record procedures in the civil service 
recruitment process for a large group of appli- 
cants was again proved successful, this time in 
the grading and scoring of written examinations 
and oral interviews, the computation of final 
ratings, and the preparation of eligible lists for 
32,000 Ohio candidates for jobs in the state 
unemployment compensation division. The ex- 
aminations were scored by the new test scoring 
machines and the eligible lists were made out by 
the use of punch cards. Previous experience 
with virtually complete mechanization of civil 
service tests on a large scale had been limited 
to the Pennsylvania public assistance program, 
which in 1937 and 1938 graded 80,000 job 
applicants by this method. 


Pay Tax or No Car Tag. The city council of 
Kansas City, Missouri, in an effort to enforce 
collection of the personal property tax. has 
passed an ordinance under which the city will be 
authorized to withhold city motor car licenses 
until all personal and other taxes, except real 
estate taxes, have been paid. The average per- 
sonal property tax bill, excluding commercial en- 
terprises, is about $2.00. A similar plan operat- 
ing this year, under which the city withheld 
occupation licenses until personal taxes were 
paid or adjusted, proved highly successful in 
reducing delinquencies. 


Improved Municipal Accounting. A _ recent 
survey shows numerous improvements in 
municipal accounting during 1939. Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; Fargo, North Dakota; Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; and Tucson, Arizona, have installed com- 
plete modern accounting plans. The trend 
toward machine accounting is evidenced by 
installations in Pasadena, California; Ames, 
Iowa; Escanaba, Michigan; Greenbelt, Mary- 
land; Portland, Oregon; Pocatello, Idaho. 


Hearings on Airport Aid Promised. Senator 
McCarran has promised that he will make every 
effort to have Congress begin hearings in Jan- 
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uary on his bill authorizing the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority to start on its $125,000,000 airport 
program. Temporarily sidetracked to permit the 
Authority to launch its current program of 
training 11,000 civilian pilots in schools and 
colleges, the bill if passed would permit federal 
financial assistance in the construction and main- 
tenance of airports considered necessary parts 
of a sound nationwide airways system. 


Libraries and Schools Save Money. Libraries 
and schools in the United States, it is estimated 
by the United States Office of Education, will 
save at least $1,600,000 a year on transportation 
charges for book purchases because of the low 
postal rate which will be continued until July 
1, 1941. It is stated that the 1% cent per 
pound rate on books, regardless of zones, is 
having important effects on limited and inade- 
quate book budgets. 


Public Housing. The United States Housing 
Authority is issuing a new weekly bulletin en- 
titled Public Housing, to supply information on 
the programs and progress of 250 local housing 
authorities, as well as on national developments. 
Articles cover new construction techniques, 
standards of design, management activities, and 
many other aspects of housing. The annual 
subscription rate is $1.00 a year, through the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
mm, €. 


The “Bicycle Built for Two,” romantic vehicle 
of the handlebar mustache era and the Gay 
Nineties, is outlawed in Pittsfield, Illinois, under 
a new ordinance of the council prohibiting more 
than one person riding on a bicycle at one time. 


Tin Can Roadways. Thousands of tin cans 
picked up in daily garbage collections in New 
Orleans are sorted out, piled up, and rolled flat 
with a steam roller. The resultant sheets of 
metal are being used as a binder between top 
and base of a new lake road that will top the 
breakwaters of a new $1,000,000 yacht harbor 
now under construction on the shores of Lake 
Pontchartrain. 


Replaced Street Blocks Put to Use. City offi- 
cials of Greenfield, Indiana, learning that the In- 
dianapolis traction company was replacing pave- 
ments between abandoned car rails, purchased 
12,000 cobblestone blocks from the company 
at a cost of 1% cents a block. The cobblestones 
were used to build a community assembly hall 
in a Greenfield municipal park. 


Anti-Picketing Ordinance Unconstitutional. 
The California Superior Court has held a Los 
Angeles anti-picketing ordinance unconstitu- 
tional because it limited picketing to a majority 
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of bona fide employees who had to be continu- 
ously employed for not less than 30 days. The 
court declared the ordinance invalid because its 
limitations on who may picket had no reasonable 
relationship to the object sought to be accom- 
plished as stated in the ordinance. These ob- 
jects, in general, were to protect the public 
safety of the citizens of the city. The so-called 
“anti-picketing act” of Oregon was held valid 
on July 8, 1939, by a court in that state. 


Control of Building Heights Near Airport. 
New municipal ordinances for the control of 
building heights in the vicinity of airports are 
growing in number as cities find it more and 
more necessary to prevent hazardous structures 
near the port. The problem has been intensified 
by the increase in amount of space and longer 
gliding angles needed for larger planes. Inclusion 
of such provisions in comprehensive zoning ordi- 
nances is the more common legal method. Con- 
trol of building heights by passing specific ordi- 
nances only for airports may run into legal 
difficulties, judging by the recent holding of such 
an ordinance in Baltimore as unconstitutional, 
because not based on a comprehensive uniform 
plan. 


City Premarital Test Law. The first municipal 
law requiring premarital blood tests to prevent 
the spread of venereal disease is now in effect 
in Alexandria, Virginia. The adoption of the 
premarital test requirement is one of 14 sections 
in the city’s new health ordinance and is in line 
with the action of 19 states which during the 
past few years have enacted such legislation. 
Another section of the law requires physicians 
attending prospective mothers to make venereal 
disease tests. The state of Virginia lacked legis- 
lation covering either of thes’ requirements. 


Home Water Softener. Wacer softeners are 
to be sold and installed in the homes of con- 
sumers by municipal water works in Warren 
and Bluffton, Indiana. In the former city, in- 
stallations will be made at an estimated cost 
of $25, with monthly payments on the regular 
water bill to cover the cost of installation and 
50 cents a month for recharging the softener. 


City Gas Taxes Dropped. New Orleans, 
Louisiana, by unanimous vote of the city com- 
mission, last month repealed its three-year-old 
gasoline tax. Macon, Georgia, had a filling sta- 
tion license levy tax declared invalid by the 
Georgia Supreme Court on the grounds that it 
violated the state motor fuel tax law, which 
prohibits cities from imposing a tax measured 
or computed on gasoline gallonage. 


Zoning Beyond City Limits. Acting in con- 
formity with a special Nebraska law permitting 
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the city of Lincoln to regulate the use of prop- 
erty three miles beyond its boundaries, the city 
council of that city has passed an ordinance 
which places a three-mile area in the residen- 
tial district under all provisions of the zoning 
ordinance. Farming is one of the uses permitted, 
however, and permits for filling stations or other 
business buildings which are found necessary 
are granted by the board of appeals. 


Electric Rates for Housing Projects. Re- 
duced rates for electric current sold to publicly 
owned and operated housing projects have been 
upheld by the utilities commissions in both 
North Carolina and Pennsylvania. The North 
Carolina commission justified the special rate 


on the grounds that it cost less to serve the en- 
tire neighborhood with one meter than to give 
the same service to the average residential neigh- 
borhood with individual meters for each family. 
Other reasons given were less credit risks, less 
promotional expense, and probable more steady 
consumption in current by those who otherwise 
might not be able to buy it. 


Woman City Manager. Mrs. Herman Sapp 
was appointed city manager of Albany, Georgia, 
for one day recently in celebration of Women’s 
Day in that city. Serving alongside a Women’s 
Day Mayor, Mrs. Sapp was introduced to duties 
of the office by 364-day-a-year City Manager 
C. Q. Wright. 











| Recent City Manager Appointments 








Asher W. Harman.—Ap- 
pointed city manager of Bristol, 
Virginia (8,840), on September 
15, 1939. Born in Richmond, 
Virginia, on October 4, 1899. 
Education: B. S. in civil engi- 
neering, 1922, Virginia Military 
Institute. Experience: real es- 
tate brokerage and development 
business, Richmond, Virginia, 
1927-31; office engineer, de- 
partment of public utilities, 
city of Richmone, 1931-33; as- 
sistant state igineer, Civil 
Works Admit..stration, Rich- 
mond, 1933-34; director of 
work division, Emergency Re- 
lief Administration, Richmond, 
1934-35; and director, division of projects, 
division of engineering and construction, in- 
spection service, and administrative assist- 
ant, successively, Works Progress Adminis- 
tration of Virginia, 1935-39. 

J. J. Rauch.—Appointed city manager of 
Rock Hill, South Carolina (11,332), on 
November 1, 1939. Born in Saluda County, 
South Carolina, on February 16, 1884. Edu- 
cation: B.S., 1906, Clemson College, in tex- 
tile engineering. Experience: Mr. Rauch 


has been with the Victoria Cotton Mill in 





Murpnuy U. SNODERLY 





Rock Hill in various executive 
capacities for the last 30 years. 
Prior to his appointment as city 
manager, he was for ten years 
a city commissioner. 

Murphy U. Snoderly. — 
Appointed the first city man- 
ager of Johnson City, Tennes- 
see (25,080), on June 16, 1939. 
Born at Maynardsville, Ten- 
nessee, on May 11, 1899. Edu- 
cation: B. S. in C. E., 1920, 
University of Tennessee. Ex- 
perience: resident engineer, 
Tennessee Highway Depart- 
ment, Nashville, 1920-25; as- 
sistant city engineer, Clarks- 
dale, Mississippi, 1926-27; resi- 
dent and associate engineer with firm of 
consulting engineers, Nashville, 1927-32; 
engineer with United States Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, Gatlinburg, Tennessee, 1932-33; 
district engineer, Tennessee Emergency Re- 
lief Administration, Knoxville, 1934-35; dis- 
trict supervisor of operations and later as- 
sistant engineer, for WPA in Tennessee, 
1935-38, and again from April, 1939, to 
June 15, 1939; general manager, board of 
park commissioners, Nashville, January, 
1939, to April, 1939. 





























The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Vear Book. 














PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON PLANNING, 1939. American 
Society of Planning Officials, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 166pp. $2.00. 
This book contains papers and summaries of 

discussions under the following headings: the 

cities and citizens of tomorrow, factors in 


community reclamation, industrial migration, 
man made obstacles to planning, rural prob- 
lems, programs, and policies, planning as an 
instrument in business and social activities, the 
gradual elimination of non-conforming uses, and 
the future shares in public work of federal 
and nonfederal agencies. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


CONFERENCE PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT; A 
CuHeEcK List FoR ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVES. 
By Frederick C. Mosher. Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1939. 24pp. 50 cents. 

Directory OF NortH DAKOTA MUNICIPAL 
OFFICIALS, 1939-40. League of North Dakota 
Municipalities, Bismarck. 1939. 33pp. $2.00. 

First ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEWARK LABOR 
RELATIONS Boarp. Room 304, City Hall, 
Newark, New Jersey. 1939. 20pp. 25 cents. 

LocaL GOVERNMENT IN NEBRASKA. By Roger V. 
Shumate. Nebraska Legislative Council, State 
Capitol, Lincoln. 1939. 81pp. 

MINNESOTA YEAR Book, 1939. League of Min- 
nesota Municipalities, 15 University Library, 
Minneapolis. 1939. 351pp. $5.00. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE JOINT LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELA- 
TIONS. New York State Legislature, Albany. 
1939. 87pp. 

PROPOSALS FOR LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION. 
By Margaret S. Culver. Council of State Gov- 
ernments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 
20pp. 50 cents. 

STRUCTURE OF THE AMERICAN Economy. By 
National Resources Committee. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1939. 
396pp. $1.00. 

FINANCE 


ATLAS OF TAxinG Units. By the Illinois Tax 
Commission, 33 North La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago. 1939. 139pp. 

Dicest oF Topacco Taxes. Federation of Tax 
Administrators, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1939. 19pp. $1.00. 

EXEMPTION AND PREFERENTIAL TAXATION OF 
Factories. By National Association of Assess- 
ing Officers, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
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1939. 13pp. 50 cents. 

FINANCING GOVERN MENT. By Harold M. Groves. 
Henry Holt and Company, 1 Park Avenue, 
New York. 1939. 777pp. $5.00. 

PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE NEW ENGLAND ReE- 
GIONAL CONFERENCE ON ASSESSMENT ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AT Boston. National Association 
of Assessing Officers. 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1939. 58pp. $1.00. 

WHEN Is A PEDDLER A PEDDLER? By the Ar- 
kansas Municipal League, 1126 Donaghey 
Building, Little Rock, Arkansas. 1939. 26pp. 
$1.00. 

HEALTH 


CONTROL OF THE VENEREAL DISEASES IN THE 
UNITED STATES; PRESENT AND Future. United 
States Public Health Service, Washington, 
D.C. 1939. 25pp. 10 cents. 

ORGANIZED PAYMENTS FOR MEDICAL SERVICES. 
American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 1939. 185pp. 

SuRVEY OF HospPITAL SERVICES AND FINANCES 
IN THE PHILADELPHIA AREA, BASED ON DATA 
COLLECTED FROM 67 PHILADELPHIA HOsPITALS 
FOR THE YEAR 1937. The Community Fund, 
311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia. 193°. 
59pp. $1.00. 

HOUSING 


DIFFERENTIALS IN HousinG Costs. By David 
L. Wickens. National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1819 Broadway, New York. 1939. 
15pp. 

DISINFESTATION OF DWELLINGS AND FURNISH- 
INGS; PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES IN Low-RENT 
Housinc. National Association of Housing 
Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 
33pp. 50 cents. 

HousinG THE Masses. By Carol Aronovici. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 1939. 291pp. $3.50. 
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No-Man’s Lanp in Housinc. Washington Hous- 
ing Association, 902 Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1939. 29pp. 


PERSONNEL 


EMPLOYEE RATING MetuHops. Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
1939. 48pp. 

MACHINES IN CIvIL SERVICE RECRUITMENT 
WitH SpecIAL REFERENCE TO EXPERIENCES 
IN Ou10. By Reuben Horchow. Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1939. 43pp. 50 cents. 

NEED FOR REORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC PENSION 
Systems. New York State Conference of 
Mayors, City Hall, Albany. 1939. 30pp. 
2% cents postage. 

PERSONNEL PROGRAM OF THE UNITED STATES DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. By Roy F. Hen- 
drickson. Civil Service Assembly, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 20pp. 25 cents. 

Post-ENTRY TRAINING FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
OrFicers. Charles Winter. William Hodge & 
Company, Ltd., London, England. 1939. 
212pp. 7/6 net. 


POLICE 


THE Po.ice BLvE Book, 1939-40. International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 247pp. $5.00. 

PLANNING 

CURRENT PROGRAMS OF WoRK OF STATE PLAN- 
NING Boarps. National Resources Planning 
Board, North Interior Building, Washington, 
D. C. 1939. 79pp. 

PLANNING IN Evurope—1939. By Walter H. 
Blucher. American Society of Planning Off- 
cials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 8pp. 

STATE LEGISLATION ON PLANNING, ZONING, AND 
PLATTING. United States National Resources 
Planning Board, Washington, D. C. 1939. 
60pp. 

SUMMARY OF LEGISLATION RELATING TO WATER 
RESOURCES, 76TH CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION. 
National Resources Planning Board, North 
Interior Building, Washington, D. C. 1939. 
14pp. 

Your Home Town: A ComMuNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT Hanppook. By Frederick P. Clark. 
New Hampshire Planning and Development 
Commission, Concord, New Hampshire. 1939. 
62pp. 25 cents. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
AMERICA BUILDS; THE REcorD oF PWA. Public 


Works Administration, Washington, D. C. 
1939, 298pp. 70 cents. 


THE PICK OF THE MONTH 
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MANUAL OF ORDINANCES AND REQUIREMENTS IN 
THE INTEREST OF AIR POLLUTION, SMOKE 
ELIMINATION, FUEL COMBUSTION, ETC. Smoke 
Prevention Association, 139 North Clark 
Street, Chicago. 1939. 172pp. 


UTILITIES 


CODIFICATION OF CIvIL AERONAUTICS AUTHOR- 
ITY RULES AND REGULATIONS. United States 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, Washington, 
D.C. 1939, 

ENERGY RESOURCES AND NATIONAL Po ticy. By 
National Resources Committee, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1939. 
435pp. $1.00. 


WELFARE 


CHARACTERISTICS OF STATE PLANS FOR AID TO 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN. United States Social 
Security Board, Washington, D. C. 1938. 
4lpp. 

COMMUNITY WELFARE PICTURE AS REFLECTED 
IN HEALTH AND WELFARE STATISTICS IN 29 
URBAN AREAS, 1938. United States Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 1939. 69pp. 

CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN IN A DEMOCRACY; 
PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS AT THE INITIAL 
SEss1on. United States Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 149pp. 20 cents. 

DEVELOPMENT OF STAFF THROUGH SUPERVISION. 
Family Welfare Association of America, 130 
East 22 Street, New York. 1939. 32pp. 35 
cents. 

DIRECTORY OF CITY AND CouNTY PuBLic WEL- 
FARE ADMINISTRATORS IN CITIES OVER 100.- 
000. American Public Welfare Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. (Revised.) 20 
cents. 

THE FAMILY MEETS THE DEPRESSION. Winona 
L. Morgan. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 126pp. $2.00. 

FRONTIERS OF LEGAL Arp Work. John S. Brad- 
way, editor. American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 3457 Walnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia. (The Annals, entire issue, for Sep- 
tember, 1939.) 1939. 

Goop Press RELATIONS BASED ON INTERVIEWS 
WITH 22 NEWSPAPER EDITORS AND REPORTERS 
IN 13 CitT1Es. Social Work Publicity Coun- 
cil, 130 East 22 Street, New York. 1939. 
2lpp. 50 cents. 

MEMORANDUM ON RELIEF. National Policy 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 1939. 23pp. 

RURAL MIGRATION IN THE UNITED States. By 
C. E. Lively and Conrad Taeuber. WPA, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 192pp. 

Work RELIEF AND PuBLIC WorKS APPROPRIA- 
TION AcT OF 1939. (Hearings before the Sen- 
ate.) Government Printing Office, Washing- 

ton, D.C. 1939. 35lpp. 30 cents. 

















Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


ILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, (578,249). Mu- 

nicipal Reference Librarian. Salary $2,400 
a year, increasing $300 annually to $3,600 a year. 
Competitive examination with local residence re- 
quirements waived. Applicants must either have 
graduated from a recognized college and com- 
pleted one year of graduate work in political 
science, economics, sociology, statistics, or allied 
social sciences or some combination thereof; or 
(2) graduated from a recognized college of law; 
or (3) graduated from a recognized college and 
had one year of responsible business, profes- 
sional, or public administrative work; or (4) 
had 10 years’ administrative experience in the 
field of municipal government. Maximum age, 
50. The examination will be held November 
28, 1939, at various locations convenient to 
applicants. For further information and appli- 
cation blanks, address the City Service Com- 
mission, Room 715, city hall, Milwaukee, Wis- 


—J 


consin. Closing date November 24, with earlier 
applications required from those who will not 
take the examination in Milwaukee. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Max P. Heavenrich, Jr., who served as re- 
search assistant to the city manager of Saginaw, 
Michigan, and more recently as supervisor of 
governmental research for the Flint Institute of 
Research and Planning, has resigned the latter 
position to become director of Superior City and 
County Economy Association of Superior, Wis- 
consin. 

August Z. Schneider has resigned as assist- 
ant to the city manager of Toledo, Ohio (290,- 
718), to join the field staff of Public Adminis- 
tration Service on its Dayton, Ohio, survey. 
In Toledo, Mr. Schneider served as assistant to 
John N. Edy for four years, having worked pre- 
viously for the Lucas County Relief Adminis- 
tration and the Works Progress Administration. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF MARCH 3, 1933, of Public Management, pub- 
lished monthly at Chicago, for October 1, 1939 

State of Illinois, County of Cuok, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared G. L. Geer, who, having deen duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the Business 
Manager of Public Management, and that the following is, to the 
best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of March 3, 1933, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse side of form No. 3526, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher: The International City Managers’ Association, 1313 

E. 60th St., Chicago, Illinois. 
Editor: Clarence E. Ridley; Managing Editor: Orin F. Nolting; 
Business Manager: G. L. Geer; all at 1313 E. 60th St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


editor, 


2. That the owner is: The International City Managers’ Assv- 
ciation, an incorporated international association of city man- 
agers. The officers of the Association are: L. P. Cookingham, 
President, city manager, Saginaw, Michigan; George R. Young, 
city manager, Glencoe, Illinois; John H. Ames, city manager, 
Ames, Iowa; H. P. Ford, city manager, Tallahassee, Florida, 
Vice Presidents. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
eppeer upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
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the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
aud conditions under which the stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, assuciation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 


so stated by her. 


G. L. GEER, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of Septem- 
ber, 1939. 
(SEAL) VIOLA 8S. BOND, Notary Public. 

(My commission expires Sept. 12, 1943) 








BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 


McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Timanus-McDonnell 
Consulting Engineers since 1897 


Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, 
Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations 


KANSAS CITY MO. . . 107 West Linwood Blvd. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . . . 307 East Fourth Street 
po, eee 11 North Pearl Street 
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